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He ended by saying "that he was willing to trust his >wn happiness, and that of his posterity, to the Deration of that system." l
The Constitution's enemies, thus far out-pointed 3y its perfectly trained and harmonious supporters* iould delay no longer. Up rose the idol and champion of the people. Although only fifty-two years >ld, he had changed greatly in appearance since ;he days of his earlier triumphs. The erect form was now stooped; spectacles now covered the flashing eyes and the reddish-brown hair was replaced 3y a wig, which, in the excitement of speech, he Tequently pushed this way and that. But the wizard brain still held its cunning, the magic tongue svhich, twenty-three years ago had trumpeted Independence, still wrought its spell.2 Patrick Henry began his last great fight.
What, asked Henry, were the reasons for this change of government? A year ago the public mind was "at perfect repose"; now it was "uneasy and disquieted." "A wrong step now . . . and our republic may be lost." It was a great consolidated Government that the Constitutionalists proposed, solemnly asserted Henry. What right, he asked, biad the framers of the Constitution to say, " We, the people, instead of We, the states" ? He demanded the :ause of that fundamental change. "Even from that illustrious man [Washington] who saved us by his valor, I would have a reason for his conduct." The Constitution-makers had no authority except to amend the old system under which the people were
1 EUiott, iii, 7-21.                       2 Grigsby, i, 76.